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substance of an education admirably fitted to meet
the needs of man under this form of association.
We see that such an education, though varying from
group to group, would have two leading character-
istics. First it would be limited in amount, and
secondly it would be stereotyped. So long as the
relations between man and his environment are
limited and unchanging, not only must there soon be
a limit to the development and increase of tradition,
but there can be little further modification of its
character. That is, tradition is the outcome of re-
lationship, and the Normal Social Life, as we writers
conceive it, is correlated with a general absence of
those disturbing forces, the tendency of which is to
produce new relationships and, therefore, new and
more elaborate tradition. Thus we find the Normal
Social Life still persisting over vast tracts of earth
to-day, primitive and fundamentally unchanged by
the passage of time and having an extraordinary
uniformity of tradition in regard to all the funda-
mental social relationships. Fallacious though the
clap-trap talked about "unchanging human nature"
often is, it approximates the truth when applied to
communities most nearly in the phrase of the
Normal Social Life.

But of course tradition has never been absolutely
inflexible or unprogressive. Always a number of
forces have been producing new ways of living, new
relationships, new modifications of tradition. And
if one believes, as we believe, that these extraneous